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PREFACE. 


In BRINGING this little work before the Banjoists 
of this country, I apprehend that many good 
artistes will feel somewhat disappointed at finding 
their names omitted from the list of English 
Performers 

This I regret. I have endeavoured to include all 
and only those ‘‘ Banjoists ’’ who have an universal 
reputation; men who, havirfg been before the public 
for a great number of years, may fairly lay claim 
to being able to speak with some authority upon the 
“Banjo,” and its rise in public favour. To these 
men I attribute the success which the instrument 
has met with at the hands of the general public. 

I have felt in compiling this “ History of the 
Banjo” that many jealousies may arise, that some 
individuals will think themselves slighted. I trust 
this will not be sO; I have striven, impartially, ‘to 
write an authentic history, made readable by short 
sketches from the’ lives of ‘well-known performers, 
and i in launching it upon the musical world I. hope 
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that many may be pleased, while I fear that some 
few will be disappointed. To please all is im-_ 
possible, for I quite believe ;with Bret Harte, that 
** The only combination that is quite uncertain is—man 
and woman.” é 

I would ask the reader, especially if he be a 
young beginner, to carefully study the opening 
chapters, and to take, seviatim, the segments of 
vibration, these chapters really being an exposition 
of Harmonic Tones and Chords; if the student will 
set himself down to master these lovely Harmonics, 
he will be astonished at the capabilities of his 
instrument, and surprised at his own Success. 
Nothing can, however, be accomplished without 
Practice—long and often; and to those who practige 
constantly I address this work; which (while 
amusement has not been lost sight of) is ‘written 
more for instruction than recreation. 


WILLIAM TEMLETT. 


Lonbon, August, 1888. 


THE BANJO, 


ITS ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


SHE origin of the Banjo is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but we doubt very 
much whether any musical instrument 
in use in this rgth Century of ours can 
be traced so far back as the instrument 
now under consideration. The history 
of the human race took its rise in Eastern nations, 


of which India is among the most ancient; and in 
India an instrument called the Ravanastyvon has been 
in use during the whole of the 1g centuries which 
compose the Christian era, and for a thousand years 
before it. The Ravanastron was an instrument 
consisting of one string, stretched over a long piece 
of wood, at one end of which the string was fixed, 
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and at the other end fastened toa moveable peg 
for tuning purposes. At the end where the string 
was fixed, the stick had fastened to it a sort of 
circular wooden rim, over which rim was stretched 
a piece of parchment, the vibrations of which 
added to the resonant power of the string when the 
latter was twanged with the finger. The player 
shortened the string and altered its pitch by 
*‘ stopping ’’ it at different points. It is thus placed 
beyond all manner of doubt that this simple 
instrument, which was in use in India at the period 
when Pharaoh and his host were drowned in the 
depths of the Red Sea, was the father of the Banjo 
as it is known to-day. : : 
In considering the history of the Banjo, it must 
be remembered, to begin with, that it was brought 
to England from America, and that it was taken to 
America (or at any rate notions concerning it) by 
the niggers who were captured in Africa and 
taken to the United States as slaves. If, there- 
fore, any reader is inclined to wonder how the 
Banjo travelled from ancient India to modern 
America, his wonder will cease if he reflects for a 
few moments on the fact that the continent of Asia 
was connected with the continent of Africa by-a 
strip of land about 100 miles across, and that any 
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instrument of music known on the continent of 
Asia in ancient times would be almost certainly 
known on the continent of Africa through the 
medium of the Egyptians. Moreover, the Arabians, 
who lay to the east of the Isthmus of Suez, just as 
the Egyptians lay to the west of it, had an instru- 
ment not unlike the Banjo, and in Senegambia an 
instrument was used called the ‘Banya,’ which 
also, both in name and construction, much 
resembled the Banjo known to modern times. It 
inay, therefore, be taken as certain that the three 
thousand years old Ravanastron was the origin of 
the Arabian and other Asian members of the guitar 
and lute family; that in the course of centuries 
instruments of this class became known, first in 
Eastern and then in Western Africa; and that the 
blacks who were captured on the Gold Coast and 
taken to America to struggle and die for the support 
of their more fortunate white brethren, carried with 
them such knowledge of the ancient lute family of 
Asia as led ultimately to the construction of the per- 
fect instrument known to ourselves. The Banjo has, 
therefore, a most aristocratic parentage, and comes 
from the very cradle of the fine arts. 


suggestions have been offered. A 
very fanciful notion has been put 
forth by writers who only look at the 


surface of things. ‘*‘ Ban” is said to 
be the name which the niggers in the slave States 
apply to their ‘“‘ boss” or owner. It is supposed that 
the instrument with which the niggers were wont to 
amuse their masters was called “‘ the master’s joy”’ 
—that is to say “ Ban”-joy, from which the transi- 


tion to “ 


Banjo” is presumed to be short and easy. 
This derivation, however, is evidently an invention, 
being at the same time a palpable absurdity. The 
derivation of the word “ Banjo” can be traced toa 
period long anterior to that when masters and slaves 
flourished in the Southern States of America. An 
instrument of the guitar kind has been known in 
Senegambia for many hundreds of years, the name 


of that instrument being ‘‘ Banya.’’ We think it is 
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beyond all reasonable controversy that the name 
“Banjo” is derived from the name of this Sene- 
gambian guitar, the instruments as well as the 
names being so much alike that the resemblance is 
palpable, and the derivation of the name obvious. 
Other writers, not without a semblance of reason, 
endeavour to trace the word to the names of the 
series of instruments used by the troubadours in the 
Middle Ages belonging to the Cither family. These 
instruments were called in Italy ‘* Mandora” or 
““Mandola ;*’ in the Neapolitan dialect ‘‘ Pandura’”’ 
or “ Bandora;” in Spain ‘ Bandolon;’ and in 
England ‘‘ Pandore.” It must be remembered that 
the civilised settlers in the United States went over 
¢ on the one hand it is 


from Great Britain, and wl 
certain that the instrument itself came over with the 
blacks from Africa, the name of it came from their 
white masters, whose ancestors no doubt had not 
only heard the name, but seen the instrument or 


some members of the family to which it belonged. 


HOW BANJOS ARE MADE. 


NE of the first things necessary to the 
making of a good banjo is to have the 
very best material obtainable, for the 
construction of the numerous component 
parts of which this universally popular 


favourite is constructed. Let us consider these 
parts one by one, as they are turned out at the 
factory. 

First of all comes the hoop or shell—that is to 
say, the circular portion over which is stretched the 
skin on which the bridge is placed, and which skin, 
by its powerful resonant qualities, gives body to and 
and powerfully supports the tone of the strings. 
It is a well-known fact in accoustics that the 
vibrations of sounding strings are increased by 
placing them in close contiguity to resonant bodies 
which vibrate in consonance with the string, and 
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thus add force to its tone (a2). The material of 
which the hoop is made, and also the manner in 
which it is made, are therefore of great importance. 
The hoop is made of wood or of metal, and some- 
times of both together. When wood is used, well- 
seasoned oak, maple, or walnut is generally employed, 
though other species of wood specially imported 
for us, and carefully selected and tested, are 
occasionally used. When the hoop is made of 
metal, nickel silver lined with specially prepared 
wood is commonly made use of—this nickel silver 
being spun upon drawn ‘steel wires. In our more 
expensive makes the hoop is manufactured of solid 
white metal, and plated with gold or silver, the 
surface being burnished or chased as fancy may 
dictate. Great care and skill are required in the 
manufacture of this hoop, which, in all good instru- 
ments, is at least r2 inches in diameter. 

Over this hoop is stretched the skin, which may 
be called the sounding-board of the instrument, 
corresponding to the belly of the violin. Any 


moisture in the atmosphere loosens the tension of 


(a) For (further information on this subject, the reader is 
advised to consult an able and lucid work called “ Musical 
Acoustics,” by John Broadhouse (W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-st.). 
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this skin if it is made of ¢ommon material, and we 
therefore use a specially-prepared high quality of 
vellum, so manufactured as to render it almost 
unaffected by atmospheric changes. This vellum 
is the celebrated ‘“‘ Roger’? head imported by us, 
which is the very best material to be obtained for 
the purpose. The skin thus prepared is stretched 
over the hoop by a large number of plated silver - 
screw bolts—never less than twenty, each of which 
passes through a bracket fitted to receive it, and 
which is secured by a hexagon-shaped nut, the 
edges and front of the nut being nicely rounded off 
so as to prevent any possible injury to the clothing 
of the player. It is important that these bolts or 
hooks shall not touch the skin itself, and to obviate 
this difficulty, we have invented the “‘ Ajax Recess 
Rim,” which is known everywhere, and which we 
fit upon all our own specially made best banjos. 
This invention secures the skin to the shell without 
depriving either the vellum or the hoop to which it 
is fastened of any portion of their vibrating power, 
and thus the tone of the instrument is not in the 
least impaired, as would otherwise be the case. 

The neck (sometimes called the handle) measures 
19 inches from the nut (over which the strings pass 
to the tuning pegs) to the flush rim, that is, so as to 
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allow a vibrating length to the strings of 28 inches 
from nut to bridge. This neck is carefully carved 
out of satin-wood, rosewood tulip-wood, solid ebony, 
or the very beautiful snake-wood, which we specially 
import for the purpose. This wood must be well 
seasoned, and large quantities of all the kinds may 
be seen in the process of seasoning at our 
manufactory. 

The finger-board is sometimes fretted, which 
mark the place where the fingers are to stop the . 
strings for certain notes. When frets are not used, 
the positions are indicated by pearl-discs or stars 
to answer the same purpose. 

The head of the banjo isa piece of the neck or 
handle turned back, so as to carry the strings out 
of the line of vibration and allow them to be wound 
round convenient pegs for tuning. These pegs are 
made of various materials, according to fancy,— 
ivory, ebony, celluloid, and bone being amongst 
those most frequently employed. 

The dimensions given above are those of the 
most convenient size. The matter of embellishment 
is of course one which depends upon the taste and 
purse of the buyer, and the prices vary from fifty 
shillings to fifty guineas. 


REPAIRS. 


is of the greatest importance when 
any accident happens to a banjo, or any 
repairs are required, that the instrument 
should be taken to a competent repairer 


for it is not only probable, but absolutely 
certain, that in the hands of a bungler the 
best instrument ever made would be completely 
ruined. We keep a number of highly skilled work- 
men always ready to attend to this department, and 
players sending their instruments to us for repairs 
may at all times rely upon the work being done by 
clever workmen, whose special business it is to 
attend to it. It cannot be too strongiy impressed 
upon the reader that’ failure in this department 
. means ruin to the instrument. We do not manage 
our repairing on any haphazard principle, but take 
care that proper attention is bestowed upon the 
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actual requirements of each Banjo submitted to our 
care; and in every case where repair is possible, we 
guarantee to return the instrument to its owner ina 
thoroughly sound condition. 


AU/@ EOWA 
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ANJO tuning is based upon the notes of 
the common chord of the given key. 
That is to say, if the Banjo is tuned 
in G, each of its strings will be selected 
from the following chord :— 


—— 


If it is tuned in A, its tones are from this 


And ifin E, from the following :— 


chord :— 
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The actual tuning of a Banjo in G, with five strings, 
would be this :— 


2 ma. 


= z eo 
eee 
fo oe: 
-e- 


In A :— 
aud £ 
= ee 
a 
In E:— 


The six-stringed Banjo adds the lower octave, 
and the three tunings on that instrument are :— 


In G :— 


AME 
Q 
Q 
| 
9 
\ 
mt 
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In A:— 


“The seven-stringed Banjo introduces a note a 
fourth above the lowest, that is C, when the instru- 
ment is turned in G; D when tuned in A; and A 
when tuned in E. 

It will thus be seen.that the five-stringed Banjo 
lacks the key-note furnished by the seven-string— 
an addition which renders the seven-stringed Banjo 
a much more complete harmonic instrument, and 
enables it to strike on the open strings a full chord 
of two octaves, which the five-stringed Banjo 
cannot do. 


THE BANJO FROM A SCIENTIFIC 
POINT OF VIEW. 


9 HEN a tightened string is pulled with 
‘) the finger why do we hear any sound? 
How does that sound reach the ear? 
Whatare the peculiarities of the sound 
heard, and what distinguishes that 
sound from any other? Let us try to 


answer these questions for the Banjo. 

To begin with, it is obvious that when a Banjo 
player strikes a string, and hears a sound, the air is 
the only medium through which the effect produced 
by the moving string can travel to hisear. Play 
first an open string, and then stop that string at the 
first fret, and play it again. The sound heard is not 
the same. Why? If you look at the string when 
it is played, you will see it move; and in the two 
cases just named, a shorter piece of string moves 
more the second time than the first. Note these two 
ee string moves backwards and forwards 

Ir 
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when released by the pull which sets it going; and 
a shorter length makes a higher sound. There must 
be a reason for this fact—just as there is a reason: 
for every fact if we will only look for it. The string 
moves to and fro—that is to say, vibrates—a great 
many times in a second; so many times that the 
eye cannot follow it. Every time it vibrates it has 
a particular effect on the air which surrounds it. 
Air is elastic, and the string, by its forward motion, 
compresses a certain quantity of air. When the 
string takes its backward motion, the compressed 
air relaxes again, and returns to its former state. 
If you fasten a long cord, say 8 feet long, on to a 
screw so that you can tighten or slacken it at will, 
you will find when it is quite slack that you can 
count the swings it makes when you pull it with 
your finger. The tighter you make it the faster it 
will swing (or vibrate), and presently it will go too 
fast for the eye to follow it. Tighten it a little 
more, and you will hear a low, rumbling sound 
when the string is pulled, and by still further 
tightening you will get a very low note. The car 
can now detect what the eye could no longer follow. 
Suppose you screw up your string till you get this 
note :— 
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The string will then visor to and fro 64 times in 
every second. The whole of the cord vibrates 
thus, taking 1 and 2 as the node! points :— 
1? 

Now place one finger on the middle of the string of 
3 (tath fret), so that you divide it into two equa 
halves. Each half, when puiled, will then vibrate 
in this form:—i.e., you will get two distinct tones 
from the same string. Each half of the string -will 
vibrate independently. 


You have, in fact, reduced the nodel points exactly 
one half and the tone will be one octave higher 


a ~ Boe 


and each half vibrates 128 times in a second. 
Then put your finger on the string at one third of 
its length (7th fret), and that third will vibrate 


thus :— 
[SS 


This third will vibrate three times as fast as the 
whole string, that is, 1g2 times in a second, and its 
tone will be :— 
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Now stop it at one fourth of its length (5th fret), 
and the fourth will vibrate fouy times as fast as the 
whole string, that is, 256 times in a second, thus -— 


es ~ 


ee ee * 
and its tone will be:— 


Now it is a fact that the shorter a string is (other 
things being equal) the more rapidly it vibrates, and 
therefore the more rapidly does it send air-waves to 
the ear—in other words, it makes a higher note the 
faster it swings. The Banjo player knows this by 
actual experience, because if he wants a higher note 
on a given string he places his finger nearer the 
bridge, so that a shorter part of the string is set in 
motion. 

We have now answered two of our questions, and 
will proceed to answer the other two, viz., what are 
the peculiarities of any sound? and what marks it’ 
off from any other? 

This leads us to another fact, which though not 
palpable to the eye, is a fact all the same, and could, 
if our space permitted, be scientifically demon- 
strated. When a Banjo string is played, it not only 
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vibrates in its full length, but also divides into 
sections of halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, and so on. 
Ifa banjo string is tuned to this note :— 


it vibrates, as we have said, 256 times in a second, 
in its fulllength. But it divides itself into sections also, 
and the quality of the tone given out by the string 
depends upon how many sections it divides into. The 
vibrations of the whole string is by far the loudest 
and fixes its fitch ; the vibrations of the sections are 
weaker, but they affect the quality of the tone, and 
unless several of them are present, the quality is 
poor, weak, and unmusical. In short it comes to 
this—the more sections (or overtones), the fixer the 
quality of the tone; the fewer sections, the poorer 
the quality of the tone. 

A curious law prevails here. Whatever the 
number of vibrations made by the whole string, the 
sections vibrate in a regularly ascending series, 
thus: 

Half string vibrates twice as fast as whole string. 
Third 65 53 three times ,, 5 3: 
Fourth ,, sé four times " 2 
Fifth sn vs five times es Py 3 
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Put into musical languages, this comes out as 
follows. Let the prime note of the Banjo string, as 
before, be :— 


Then the overtones, and the numbers of vibrations 


of each will be as follows :— 


oe fifth ==1280 vibratic 
oO fourth ==1024 vibrat 
G = 768 vibratio Pee second 


== 512 vibrations { 
| 


== 256 vibrations. 

These uppertones (overtones) are, as we have 
said, much weaker than the prime tone of the string, 
but in a well-made Banjo, they are all there. Now 
the reader must remember that whether these over- 
tones are present in the tone of his Banjo strings 
will depend on several things (beside the quality of 
the string itself), as under :— 


1. The wood of which the hoop is made. 

2. The wood of which the neck is made. 

3. The quality, and especially the evenness, of the 
vellum. 

4. The care taken to secure the same degree o 
tension in the vellum. 

5. The skill with which the whole is put together 
by workmen who make it their special business. 
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If your vellumis “lumpy,” or if your rim is made of 
poor stuff, or if your neck is badly fitted on, or if the 
screws are not very carefully made so as to keep the 
vellum tighter in one place than another, your 
Banjo, however fine the quality of your strings, will 
sound poor, thin and miserable, because the overtones 
ave not there; if, on the other hand, all these things 
are carefully and scientifically looked after, you will 
get the overtones as well asthe prime tone, a full, 
round, carrying quality of tone will be produced, and 
your Banjo will be a constant source of pleasure to 
yourself and those who listen to it. 


E.W. Mackney “The Father of Banjoists”’ 
dates his knowledge of the Banjo from the 
year 1842—46 years ago!! 


He heard curing that year the ever famous Joe 
Sweeney, who brought the banjo to this country, and 
than whom there has never been a better artist. 
Sweeney’s beautifully clean, neat and appropriate 
playing and his singing of the songs (pro>ably ~~ 
gotten or never heard of by the present generation 
of Banjoists.) ‘ Lucy Long,” ‘‘ Jenny get your oat 
cake done,” etc., so impressed Mackney, that night 
after night he was to be found a rapt listener. And 
how this carries us back, at this time Sweeney was 
appearing with Van Amburgh’s Circus at the 
‘‘ Lyceum”? before immense audiences, all cf whom 
were enchanted with his playing, very few knowing 
the name of the instrument he played. 

Mr. Mackney could not keep away from the 
Theatre, he had got all Sweeney’s tunes off by heart ; 
he felt that if only he could get a Banjo he would 
soon be Sweeney’s equal,—This was the trouble ; 

25 
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in those days the Banjo was quite unknown, but by 
stratagem Mackney hada look at Sweeney’s “jo” 
and so soon as he reached home made a rough 
sketch of it, this sketch he handed to a carpenter who 
soon knocked up something like a Banjo; of course - 
made of wood. 

So soon as Mackney got strings on it he sailed 
right ahead and succeeded in earning for it a place 
on the stage; having a good knowledge of the 
Spanish Guitar he managed to play in both 
American and English style. 

Whilst Mackney was still a beginner he learned 
from a mutual friend that his chum Joe Cave was 
at the same game. Mackney grew anxious and 
eager to hear him play, fearing he would be away 
ahead; however, on comparing notes they found 
matters about equal and for a long time worked 
together, one assisting the other. 

Mr. Mackney gradually found what a lot of music 
was to be got from a Banjo and Still considers 
that as an accompaniment to the voice it stands 
without a rival. He further says that nothing 
can be done without a thorough good banjo and 
a sound reliable teacher. 


Anecdote of Mackney. 
Mr. Mackney was once fulfilling an engagement7at 
the Assembly Rooms, Margate, where he hadgbeen 
advertised by handbills, posters, &c.,"most liberally. 
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After seeing his performance, a rich old lady was 
asked for her opinion of it. She replied—‘‘I like 
him very much, but I think he dresses very shabby 
for such a_ distinguished person!’? Says Mr. 
Mackney, in a few reminiscences he has jotted down, 
“One night, after ! had finished my performance at 
the Dewsbury Theatre, | heard the following conver- 
sation between two friends :—‘ Hullo, Jack! werst 
ta bin?’ ‘Why, theeater, for sure. What were 
up?’ ‘Why, Great Mackney, thou knows. 
‘What sort of a chap were he loike?’ ‘ Why, 
he’s not so big as our Tom.’ ” 


J. E. Brewster, Born at Twillington, New- 
foundland, North America, in the 
year 1856. 


Mr. Brewster is one of the lights of the Banjo 
World, is a genuine American artist, and has been 
located here for some twelve years. He arrived 
here when the five string Banjo was but little known, 
he was,in fact,one of the first to introduce and make 
that instrument popular. 

This was no easy matter, the six and seven string 
banjo having taken such hold upon public fancy that 
for avery long time Mr. Brewster had great difficulty 
in proving that much more could be done on the 
five than on the six or seven string banjo; pluck 
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and perseverance, however,pulled him through, and 
his efforts were crowned with success, and now Mr. 
Brewster can boast of a large aristocratic connection, 
for amongst the list of his pupils we notice many 
noble nameswhich would, indeed, surprise many who 
are accustomed to dub the Banjo a ‘Nigger 
inStrument.” 


Mr. Brewster looks with some degree of pride 
upon a Maltese Cross set in diamonds, worth at 
at least £75, which was presented to him with an 
illuminated testimonial,engrossed on vellum,bearing 
the autographs of the Lady Albreda Fitzwilliam, 
Lady Sullivan, Lady Webster, Madame de Falbe 
(wife of the Danish Ambassador), the Earl of 
Donoughmore, Lord Grantley, and many other 
distinguished personages. 

A Banjo and mandoline recital was given at 
the Inventions Exhibition, on October 15th, 1885. 
Mr. Brewster was engaged to conduct the recital, 
and performed several pieces of his own composition 
Speaking of this recital The Orchestra Musical 
Review, in issue October 30th says, ‘‘A Banjo and 
mandoline recital was given by Mr. J. E. Brewster, 
at the Inventions, when the performances contained 
pieces of his own composition. His execution of an 
air with variations was wonderful in its intricacy, 
and a slow “‘ Dead March” was played with quiet 
but taking effect. It is commonly supposed that 
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the Banjo favours only certain keys, but in Mr. 
Brewster’s hands all keys seemed alike; the march 
just alluded to containing a passage in B fat minor. 
Difficulties do not seem to exist, however, for Mr. 
Brewster, and as a player we have never heard his 
equal.” 

Mr. Brewster is the author of ‘‘ Howard's Banjo 
Tutor,” ‘Chappells’ New Banjo Tutor,’ ‘‘ The 
Brewster Banjoist,’’ etc., etc.,and he has taught and 
brought to the front, Miss Birdie Brightling ‘* The 
Banjo Queen,” Miss Arline, “‘ The Banjo Empress,” 
Miss Stella, ‘The Star Banjoist,’”’ all three now 
before the public, and also the ‘‘ Brewster Combina- 
tion,” a troupe comprising nine artistes who are 
meeting with great success. 


Walter Howard, “‘ The very peculiar ” F.O.S8., 
Born at Southampton, March 10th 1845. 


Mr. Howard’s connection with the Banjo dates 
back to the year 1858 and he looks with pleasure 
upon the wonderful improvement which has been 
made in the instrument, particularly of late years. 

When Mr. Howard first took the Banjo in hand 
it was entirely ignored in society ; those who were 
in a position to judge and should have been the 
first to discover its merits, simply scoffed at it and 
held it as being an instrument capable only of being 
plunged, and those of our readers who have heard 
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Mr. Howard recently will readily guess that his 
efforts to bring the Banjo more prominently before 
the public was no easy matter, his success has been 
attained by hard work and talent peculiarly his own, 
and he is the only Banjoist who has ever had the 
honour of appearing by special command before Her 
Majesty the Queen and Court (Balmoral, October 
16th, 1868). 

For twenty years Mr. Howard has held the unique 
position of being our most popular comedian and 
Banjoist—for fifteen years he was the attraction at 
St. James’ Hall, Piccadily, and who that has heard 
him will ever forget the unction thrown into his 
songs ‘ Joshua,” ‘‘ Get Out,” ‘“* Poor Thing,” 
“Look at the price of Coals,” etc. 

A good professional Banjo in Mr. Howard’s early 
days cost £30 a better instrument may now be 
purchased for £10, and he is quite sure that nothing 
can be dorie without a thorough good Banjo—before 
a player can have confidence in himself he must 
have implicit confidence in his Banjo and this can 
only be attained by using the ‘“‘ Ajax,” the make of 
Banjo which Mr. Howard has always used and 
which he is now playing nightly with the ‘*‘ Mohawk 
Minstrels.” As a proof of ‘‘ The very peculiar’s”’ 
popularity, I may add that he has been created 
F.O.S., and given the Award of Merit by Ally 
Sloper, F.O.M. 
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Charley W. St. Cross. 


A brilliant performer and good sound teacher with a 
large and increasing clicntéle, born at Southampton, 
1860. Commenced life as, ‘‘ Little Willie” the 
Christy’s Gem, singing, ‘‘ Little Sister's gone to 
Sleep,” ‘‘ Close the Shutters,Willie’s Dead,”’ ‘‘ Please 
give Me a Penny, Sir,” etc., etc., etc. Played an 
octave Banjo fifteen years ago and been playing right 
along all the time. 

Mr. St. Cross writes :—‘‘ Twelve years ago the 
troupe I was then performing with, gave a show 
(white) at Portsmouth on the afternoon of Bank 
Holiday and were due to open in Southampton, at 
Philharmonic Hall, at 7.30 p.m. We reckoned to 
get away from Portsmouth about 5.30, but upon 
taking the boards at that town we found the majority 
of the audience to belong to the naval and military, 
who were quite ready to be amused, and had 
evidently come to stay. Our programme bore at 
foot, ‘‘ In consequence of length, etc., encores cannot 
be allowed,’ the back of the audience found it 
convenient to read down to that and then skip the 
rest,for whether good or bad the whole of the second 
part of programme was encored as only British Tars 
can encore ; they would not be denied, and they not 
only repeated last verses but in some cases the verse 
was again demanded. They reached the station in 
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time to find the train had left 15 minutes previously 
and had to wait 20 minutes for another; as they 
were white and had to give the evening show 
corked, the troupe looked like being ready in 
Southampton about g instead of 7-30. There was 
nothing for it but to black up in the cars and this 
(as soonas the train got fairly under weigh they did, 
Mr. St. Cross having to keep clean so as to tie the 
men’s ties, &c.), being posted at the window of the 
coach with injunctions to yell out that she was full up, 
and,fearing that someluckless damsel would force her 
way in, which would have been unfortunate for the 
lady, as they found it most convenient to black up 
with their shirts off. However, we reached 
Southampton not very late, I colouring up in a cab 
on the way to the hall. 


““We gave a show at acountytown in Hampshire, 
took the Market Hall, held about a thousand; at 7 
o’clock we saw nothing but empty seats, and as 
show commenced at half-past, things looked so blue 
that we conferred as to whether we had not better 
quit at once; decided to wait a bit and on going up 
into hall about 7-15 found it crowded in every part, 
they climbed the bookcases, got into window 
recesses, skun across the rafters and took the corners 
of the stage. We had concluded to leave pretty 
early, but having done so well agreed to have a high 
old time and left for home about 1-30 a.m.; had a 
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12 mile drive along very dark country roads, ditches 
both sides and irrigating streams. Crossing at 
every rise and fall in road, freezing hard, horses 
slipped, brake jolted, carriage lights jolted out, 
could go no further without a light, searched the 
company for a match and found that being in 
regulation swallow tails not a single man had a 
light ; we therefore left the carriage and dida six 
mile walk, or rather stumble, it being quite 
impossible to see a step before one. To make 
matters better we had left the door at back of brake 
open to take the neck of double bass case, and had 
stood just inside door a nice warm jar of corn 
juice and water, the jolting of brake not only put 
lights out, it threw our jorum out; smashed it and 
we were tantalised with the sweet aroma of whisky 
sugared to taste.” 


Whilst teaching the Banjo in Boston, Mass, a 
dude came up and asked me if I taught by ear. 
Oh, yes! but I prefer to teach by music. About 
what price did I teach for, anyhow. Ten dollars 
first course, eight dollars second course, five dollars 
third course ; that seemed to fix him pretty square, 
he smiled very softly as he ejaculated, ‘‘ Well, 
professor, I reckon on taking that third course right 
away, can ye lend us the five dollars so as to start 
square!!! 


I happened one night across a smoking concert ~ 
P gs § 
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following a complimentary dinner, amongst the 
performers was a banjoist, a decent player but a 
long way below professional form, feeling some 
affinity I made my way to a seat beside him and 
remarked that ‘“‘I thought his C string was a little 
flat.” Iwas abruptly asked “what I knew about 
it.’ I replied ‘‘some”—‘‘ perhaps I had _ better 
tune the Banjo ”’—‘ I would try,” and accordingly 
took the jo, I had no sooner got it in my hands than 
up jumped my friend the banjoist and sang out “ the 
stranger will oblige with a Banjo’solo.” He sat 
down looking very satisfied—thought he had put up 
a job on me—I rose and replied that as I liked to 
earn my salt I would with pleasure play—gave them 
“Home Sweet Home” with avery sweet modula- 
tion into F. The effect on my friend the banjoist 
was simply surprising, he owned he had never heard 
the Banjo played before; I accepted their encore 
with Horace Weston’s “‘ Alice ” polka, this knocked 
the sox off the Banjo plunker! He vowed to break 
his Banjos up, which would have been some pity as, 
though they were only Brummagem make, the tone 
was: fair when well played. I gave him Ole Bull’s 
advice to the violin class—patience and perseverance. 
Here let me pay homage to the maker of the “‘ Ajax” 
Banjo, they are the best in the world. I have usedall— 
Fairbanks and Coles’, Mathews’, Clarkes’, Stewarts’, 
Lewis’s,—none come up to the ‘‘ Ajax” either for | 
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sostenante passages, tremolo, thimble or guitar 
fingering. Some banjos I could mention want play- 
ing with a pickaxe—others require an earthquake to 
move them, the ‘* Ajax ’’ can be played by all—like 
Beecham’s Pills or Eno’s Fruit Salt, they restore to 
the rosebud of health the jaded banjoist who has 
been made bilious with other Banjos. 


Arthur Tilley. 


This well-known soloist was born in Surbiton, and 
his first experience of the Banjo and Banjo playing 
was obtained through a thunder storm. A boy 
friend was staying at Surbiton, and came to spend 
the evening with young Tilley—he brought his Banjo 
with him—the youngster was ot a very brilliant 
Banjoist; he knew only three chords, but master 
Tilley thought it grand. Just as the visitor was 
taking his departure a heavy thunder storm came 
along, and having no case or bag he concluded to 
leave his Banjo with the Tilleys, with strict 
injunctions that Arthur was not to touch it. How- 
ever, Master Tilley thought that as the Banjo was 
right there he may as well have a look at it, and 
this he did; upon his friend calling next day he 
found to his great disgust that young Tilley could 
play the three chords just as well as he; the result 
of this was that Arthur was not allowed to again 
touch that Banjo while it remained in Surbiton. 
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He, however, smiled at this, and at once set 
himself out to make a Banjo and succeeded fairly 
well. He little thought while stringing this first 
Banjo that he would one day have the honour of 
appearing before all the members of the Royal 
Family, or of giving Banjo Recitals at the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, Manchester Exhibition, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, etc., etc. It was a curious. 
sight to watch the people at the Inventions 
crowd into the music room to hear Mr. Tilley 
and pupils play, on one occasion the people outside 
broke the windows in their endeavours to hear the 
music. 

At the Manchester exhibition Mr. Tilley played 
before an audience of 5,000, and his Banjo 
was distinctly heard at the extreme end of the hall, 
in fact the Banjo recitals at this exhibition were the 
draw. 


Mr. Tilley has no doubt that as the capabilities 
of the Banjo became better known, and Society sets 
itself down to study the instrument as it studies the 
piano, violin, harp, &c., that the Banjo will be the 
. most popular of all stringed instruments, it is in 
fact a ‘perfect ‘‘ pocket orchestra’? and at river 
parties, picnic parties, &c., where one cannot take a 
piano the Banjo can be utilised for dancing, singing 
‘or for solo playing. 

Mr. Tilley is of the opinion that nothing can be 
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done without a thoroughly good Banjo and then 
incessant practice and careful thinking, and if the 
one be procured and the other acted up to, charming 
will be the result. 


Mr. Joe Daniels. 


This well-known artist is one of our most success- 
ful banjoists, both as a teacher and performer and 
his name is now well known to all banjoists. 


Mr. Daniels’ connection with the banjo came 
about ina somewhat peculiar way. He considered 
that the banjo was capable of doing a great deal 
more than most people gave it credit for, and he 
sat himself down to think; he thought the best way 
to help the instrument and those who wished to 
learn it was to write a Tutor, sufficiently compre- 
hensive to allow of a pupil getting a good ground 
knowledge of the Banjo without the aid of a master. 
This Tutor has gone through many editions and is 
still one of the best. 

As an ardent professional he is looked upon as 
knowing most things which can be known about the 
banjo; and as a teacher he is careful, patient and 
very painstaking with his pupils, many of whom 
endorse our opinion. 

His first Banjo—presented to him on his rqth 
birthday he still retains—a pleasing momento of the 
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past; Mr. Daniels thought little when accepting this. 
token of affection from his parents that it would be 
the means of his rising to his present position in 
the Banjo World. 


Harry H. Nicholls, 


This great comedian and Banjoist was born in 
Liverpool in 1860 and is the son of Major Nicholls 
of Warbrick House, Liverpool. 

Harry was put to school early and after success- 
fully passing ‘“‘prelim.’’ was sent to Cambridge 
where he took his degree. 

As a comedian Mr. Nicholls is so well known that 
we need not speak of him, as a Banjoist and com- 
poser he has few equals. 

Harry’s first endeavours to become a successful 
Banjoist were not looked upon with much favour at 
home, but nothing daunted he took his Jo and 
lessons at a friends’ house, one helping the other. 
After sticking to the instrument for some years 
Nicholls met with an accident to his right hand 
which quite stopped his practice for many months; 
upon resuming study he found that the injury to 
his hand had really been of great benefit to him, for 
he could -now use all his fingers with equal ease, and 
celerity,and this pecularity admits of his getting. 
very lovely effects upon his Banjo. 

For four years Mr. Nicholls has been “‘ the star.” 
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of the “ Alexandra” theatre, Liverpool, last season 
appearing as ‘‘Cassim”’ with the greatest success, 
his Banjo and Xylophone solos being voted the hit 
of the pantomime, 


Sam Payne (of Young and Payne) was born 
in America in 1861 and came to this 
country at the age of 13. : 


His liking for the Banjo came to him while living 
at Eastleigh (a village near Southampton). 

The ‘‘ Star” minstrels gave a show in Eastleigh 
and Master Payne went and was so struck with the 
Banjo playing of one of the troupe (which he now 
finds was Mr. St. Cross—then performing as “ Little 
Willie” the Christy’s Gem) that he at once made up 
his mind to learn the “‘jo” and try his hand at 
amusing an audience. He according!y purchased a 
Banjo in Southampton for the large sum of 5s. and 
6d., and commenced operations directly he reached 
home—the music obtained from this Banjo or its 
effects upon other members of his family Mr. Payne 
refrains from speaking of—‘‘ Least said soonest 
mended ’’—he simply remarks that so soon as the 
Banjo was brought upon the scene his father would 
ejeculate ‘‘ Stop that row or go out into the back 
yard or else up into the hay loft.” Master Payne 
would probably not move so quickly as his sire 
wished, and the result of this would be the bringing 
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up of a decent size cane which considerably hastened 
young Sam's departure up aloft. 

Sammy, however, was not to be deterred in his 
desire for Banjo fame. He made the acquaintance 
of a young fellow in the village who could play some 
little, and after but very few lessons Sam found that 
he could teach his mentor. So soon as he found 
that this villager could teach him no more Master 
Payne concluded that he was a minor planet (in the 
Banjo world). 

In 1878 he came to London and finding genuine 
Banjo business in great demand made up his mind 
to try his luck on the music hall stage, and having 
secured a good partner he did this with great success ; 
appearing in all the best halls both in London and 
the Provinces. 

Unfortunately he soon after met with an accident 
which debarred him from again appearing as a 
music hall artist and he accepted a position in a 
city warehouse; then it was that Mr. Payne 
found time to look into his instrument, and 
finding that it was capabie of much more than he 
had thought, he found that nothing could be done 
without long and frequent practice, and for some 
years having studied incessantly, he is now one of 
our best and most reliable teachers, besides his 
studios he has the honour of teaching at a number 
of ladies’ academies, and various schools of music. 
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Mr. Payne finds the Banjo is now accepted as a 
first class musical’ instrument, not only by those 
who wish to be be considered in the fashion, but by 
competent musicians, who a few years ago looked 
upon the instrument with contempt. 


Herbert J. Ellis. 


This well-known artist whose name is familiar to 
most Banjoists was born in London and although 
still young has worked his way well up in his 
profession. 

He began his musical education at the age of ten, 
when he commenced the piano under the excellent 
tuition of his mother, to whom he owes his sound 
knowledge of music. Soon afterwards he took up 
the Banjo and later on the Guitar. 

After being for some years with a large firm of 
solicitors, he abandoned the legal profession for that 
of teaching music and his success since then is well 
known. 

Mr. Ellis is a prolific composer for the Banjo, one 
of his greatest efforts being his ‘‘ Thorough School 
for the five stringed Banjo,’’ which is one of the 
best works ever written for the instrument. He is 
also the composer of ‘‘Les Roses’’ Gavotte, 
** Cleveland ’”’ march, etc,, etc. 

For the Guitar he has written several works, the 
most important being “The Practical Guitar 
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School.” His compositions have a large sale and 
seem to strike the popular fancy to a degree. 

As a performer, Mr. Ellis is one of the best known 
and he has done much to make the Banjo popular. 
In the City and West End, he has a large Banjo 
and Guitar teaching connection, and he kas had the 
honour of imparting instruction to many members 
of the Nobility. At Mr. Ellis’s frequent concerts 
during the winter months, his pupils do him great 
credit by their masterly and finished style of 
playing. Heisalso a performer and teacher of the 
mandoline. 


Harry J. Bird, Born in Stourbridge, 1853. 

This gentleman is one of our foremost Amateur 
Banjoists and has attained this position by long 
and hard study. 

Previous to two years ago Mr. Bird was an old 
style Banjoist playing funny jigs, breakdowns, &c. 
He, however, formed one of an audience before 
whom Mr. St. Cross appeared and at once made up 
his mind to stick right down to practice and 
emulate “‘ Little Willie” both in system and style. 

Mr. Bird’s reputation in Birmingham and Stour- 
bridge is great. we hope that before long it will not 
be purely local, but that he will be prevailed upon 
to come up to the great ‘‘ Metropolis” and show his 
worth as a performer; he is not only a Banjoist, he 
is one of our cleverest and mcst popular amateur 
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actors, in this he is cosmopolitan. Nothing comes 
amiss to him, he can be Eccles, Hamlet and Sir 
Peter Teazle in one and the same night. Bird it 
was who created the tite rdle in ‘* Bache 
the most successful pieces of this decade. 

He has a splendid voice, too, and is ever ready to 
use this and his Banjo in the cause of charity or 
bonhomie; as a slight recognition of his worth and 
the esteem in which he is held by his fellow towns- 
men a deputation was formed to collect sufficient to 
purchase a gold watch and chain; in a week not only 
was enough paid in to buy the watch and chain 
there was sufficient over to make Mr. Bird a 
douceur of £100. 

Harry considers C. W. St. Cross by far the best 
player he has ever heard, and the *‘ Ajax” Banjos 
miles ahead of any other make. He is the proud 
possessor of three of these Banjoes gin., r1zin., 
r2in. and like “* Ajax”? he defies not only lightning 
but the world to produce anything like them for 
tone and finish. 


Julius Keeling, the Genius. 


This celebrated banjoist was born in the year 
1850, in the City of London; he came from a 
musical family, his sisters being very good musicians 
and singers. 

Keeling’s first desire to learn the Banjo com- 
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menced when he was a child of nine; and through 
hearing the niggers in the street young Keeling 
thought he would like to have a Banjo, not having 
the necessary just at that moment Master Keeling 
concluded that he would make one, this he did 
from a round strawberry basket with a piece of 
wood stuck through to form the handle, having 
fitted strings on Keeling found it would not work, 
he had forgotten the bridge, and having nothing 
better at hand his sister’s tooth brush did service, 
from this crude instrument he dates his success; 
his father finding his tastes were musical bought 
him a violin and had ,him instructed. After taking 
lessons for some time Keeling was apprenticed to a’ 
wood carver, and this may be taken as his genuine’ 
start in the Banjo world ; he succeeded in makinga 
very decent instrument (his material coming from 
an old four post bedstead), and with his brother Jim 
commenced minstrel business. 


The Brothers Keeling performed for many years 
with great success, both in London and Provinces, 
and they are no doubt familiar (as entertainers) to 
most of our readers. While fulfilling an engage- 
ment in Sheffield, Julius heard a coloured man, 
Sam Pride (the most successful coloured player of 
the last decade). Keeling at once adopted his style 
of playing and studied hard for many years with 
great success. 
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On one occasion the Keelings found their banjos 
very useful, it was while performing at Paul’s Music 
Hall, Leicester. The proprietor took the company 
to a féte to perform: the band not turning up 
Keelings had to be the band and accompany the 
singing and dancing. Upon their return t3 
Leicester, going through a village, the company 
concluded that a little refreshment would not hurt 
them and pulled up outside an inn; more singing 
was indulged in; Julius still accompanying. As a 
matter of course the villagers were soon on the 
spot, and gazed with surprise upon Keeling and his 
uneanny fiddle. The majority had never before 
seen a Banjo, ‘one simple minded yokel went so far 
as to say ‘“‘it ‘looked like a cheese with a stick 
poked through.”’ On Julius playing a breakdown the 
yokels danced to the tune in very peculiar fashion, 
such dancing has never been seen since,and the 
villagers gave themselves up to the music with 
great delight; after playing a great number of jigs, 
breakdown, &c., Keeling (for the fun of the thing) 
went round with the hat and the total collected 
among the crowd of from 50 to 60 was 24d.! ! 


Mr. Jim Keeling leaving his brother soon after 
this, Julius has been performing single-handed for 
some time, appearing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Surrey Theatre, Astley’s, Brittania Theatre, &c., &c. 

Besides being a good Banjoist Julius is an adept 
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on the Cornet, Mandoline, Japanese Fiddle, Pine 
Sticks and Violin, his peculiarities as an enter- 
tainer are well known, andas a Banjoist he has few 


equals. 


C. Montagu (Proprietor of the Royal Black 
Diamond Minstrels.) 


Mr. Montagu has been before the public for many 
years, is a great favourite, and as he has done so 
much to bring the Banjo before the public we think 
it best to give his own words He writes :— 

“I think I may lay claim to being one of the first 
to make the Banjo popular in London and suburbs— 
more especially in the county of Surrey, at any rate 
when I started the only person I had ever heard 
play was E. W. Mackney. I commenced with a 
nailed head ‘‘ Jo,” and when I could play a break- 
down in the open key I was considered something 
wonderful. I well remember the first Banjo I 
purchased with brakets instead of nails to stretch 
the head, and I then thought the instrument had 
made wonderful strides—of course no one played 
out of the first position in those days, but neverthe- 
less I always got such a reception for my Banjo 
songs as would make the best Banjo player of the 
present day go home feeling immensely proud. At 
that time my great song was ‘‘Someone in the 
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House with Dinah”; later on, thanks to Harry 
Hunter, the few Banjoists, then before the public, 
had a windfall in the shape of such songs as 
“* Get out,” ‘‘ Joshua,” etc., etc., and I think it was 
my singing the first named song that brought the 
Banjo under the immediate notice of H.R.H., the 
Prince of Wales. The evening I appeared at 
Berkeley Castle H.R.H. had been to the Bristol 
races during the day, he was sitting within a couple 
of yards of me, and I made a very successful hit 
with the following verse :— 


I went to the Bristol races to-day, 
To give the Prince a grand‘hooray (Hurrah) 
A chap in front of me he said, 
I'll keep my hat upon my head, 
I smashed the crown right in, and said, 
Get out!!! 


“* Since then the Banjo has gone ahead, and I have 
gone ahead with it, having been greatly assisted by 
my son, both on the stage and with teaching, he, 
having had a thorough musical education, and being 
a good violinist, had no difficulty in mastering the 
Banjo, and 1s now one of the best players before the 
public; he has composed many pieces for the 
instrument, several of which have been published. 

‘*As regards the Troupe I can only say it was the 
Banjo from which it got its impetus. A friend of 
mine (a Musical Director and now a Mus.Bac.) 
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called to see me one evening, and noticing the “Jo” 
hanging on the wall said, ‘‘ do you play the Banjo,” 
for answer I took it down and did what little I was 
able, to his immense delight, and before the evening 
was over we had decided to start a ‘‘ Troupe.” I 
need not weary you with the gradual progress made, 
suffice it to say I ran the show for the first seven 
years entirely in the cause of charity, and to this 
fact I attribute my great success, as I made so 
many friends that the matter was easy sailing when 
I started professionally, and I start my twenty- 
second season in September next, with (among 
others) Mr. Edward Evans, Musical Directer, Bill 
Harrison, Fred Tanner, etc., etc. I have with me 
at the present time some of the original members 
who started with me twenty-two years ago.” 


